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-THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Neanrty a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the destinies of E ‘were sealed 
by this signal event. In that interval, how 
many heroes who partook of its gale of tri- 
umph have from among us! such 


lessons does time daily and hourly read us 
in the fortunes of empires, and the fates of 
ere the aniversary of 
In a sheet dated upon the ani oO 
this decisive battle—this concluding carnival 
—as is 
er, 


of a protracted and devastating war, 
the damon in the hands of the reader, the 
indulgence of a few reflections upon the 
great results of this battle upon the “<r 
ness of Europe, nay of the civilized world, 
might not be considered as obtrusive or inap- 
ropriate, for the time would not be out of 
joint. The subject is, however, of too wide 
and overpowering interest for our cramped 
columns; and rather than lose ourselves in 
its retrospective reveries, we invite the 
reader to accompany us through what may 
be termed the ichnography of the battle-field 
of Waterloo—the most eventful conflict ever 
fought in a district which has been called 
“the Cockpit of Europe’’ from its having 
been for ages the ground upon which the 
powers of Europe have decided their quar- 
rels.* We'si not, however, attempt a 
narrative of the conflict, as that has more 
than once appeared in our pages; but, it 
will be rather our object to point out a few 
of the culminating points in this field of 
glory, shadowed as they are with interest 
verging on melancholy; for who can walk 
over the field itself, or trace it on the page 
of the observant chronicler, without “his 
mind’s eye being dimmed through the recol- 


“ The writer of the Hand-book has endea- 
voured to clear of these mistakes. He 
has confined If to matter-of-fact des- 
criptions of what ought to be seen at each 

lace, and is calculated to interest an intel- 
Fuent traveller, without. bewildering — his 
readers with an account of all that. maybe 
seen. He has avoided chronological details; 
and instead of abridging the records of s 
town from beginning to end, he has confined 
himself to such local anecdotes as are con- 
soma =e gemmebetie set which have 
en place there, or with distinguished men 
who have lived there. He has adopted as 
simple and condensed a style as possible, 
avoiding stilted descriptions and exaggerated 
superlatives. As he is by no means ambi- 
tious of showing off any powers of fine wri- 
ting, he has vier ne availing himself of the 
descriptions of others, where they appeared 
and correct, to obtruding extracts from 
is own journals. Wherever an author of 
celebrity, such as Byron, Scott, Southey, or 
Bulwer, has described a place, he has made 
a point of extracting the passage, knowing 
how much the perusal of it on the spot, 
where the works themselves are not to be 
procured, will enhance the interest of seeing 
the objects described.” 

Supposing the reader to start from Brus- 
sels, about two miles from that city, the road 
enters the Forest of Soignies, which Byron, 
by a poetical license has identified with the 
ancient Forest of Ardennes. The march of 
the British troops through it, on their way 
to the battle, is described by him in these 
beantiful lines :— , 


lection of the price of blood at which this © 


most glorious of modern victories was pur- 


Belore we start upon this ideal excursion 
over Waterloo, it should be explained that 
our guide shall be one that we have especial 
pleasure in recommending to all who are 
about to visit the Continent, and even to 
those who come under the denomination of 
stay-at-home travellers: viz. .4 Hand-Book 
Sor pa a = roan ; ng a 
guide through Ho , Belgium, a ‘ore 
thern Germany, and along the Rhine from 
Holland to Switzerland.¢ Of this guide- 
book, it would be hut insufficient praise to 
say that it is very superior to most works of 
its class: but, we had rather let the writer 
speak for himself, especially as our exami- 
nation of his work enables us to bear testi- 
mony tu the truth of the following portion 
of his Preface : 


® Besides the fields of Waterloo and Quatre Bras, 
Wavre, Fleurus, Ligny, and the little vill of 
Ramilies, where Marlborough geined one of his 
most famous victories over the French and Bava- 
riaus, lie withiu the province of Brabant. 

+ John Marray and Son, Albemarle street, 1836, 


The forest is about nine miles long, and 
seven and a half broad. The Duke of Wel 
lington is the owner of one thousand acres, 
a property of great value from the timber 
that grows on it, presented to him: by the 
King of the Netherlands, along with the 
title of Prince of Waterloo, as a reward for 
his services : 

No cheerful 
Widmer rate ae 
traveller sees 
hic shade 
ht trunks, which move 


Obscure till f 

pepo k 
Upon-the outskirts of the forest, and 

about ten miles from Brussels, lies this little 
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Village, immortalized as the head quarters 
of the English army, on the days before and 
following the battle to which it has given 
its name, (June 17 and 19, 1815.) 

The moment a traveller comes in sight of 
this spot, he will be assailed by a set of har- 
pies in the shape of guides and relic venders, 
all claiming the honour of serving him in 
the capacity of guide. The only mode of 
sppensing the clamours and rescuing him- 

from the annoyance is to fix upon one 
or other, informing him at the same time 
what will be his remuneration. Three or 
four francs will be enough for his services 
over the whole field; but if this be not set- 
tled beforehand, he will not hesitate to de- 
mand at least double. 

The little church and churchyard are 
crowded with melancholy memorials of En- 

officers: it contains nearly thirty mo- 
its to those who fell : 


Among the curiosities of Waterloo, to the 
examination of which the most strenuous 
persuasion is used to invite the passing 
stranger, is the —_ of Anglesea’s leg, 
and the house in which it was cut off, and 
where the boot belonging to it is preserved. 
The owner of the house to whose share this 
relic hus fallen, finds it the most lucrative 
source < boven and publy betaee - the ni 
sardity of the thing pro ueath it to hi 
children, as a valuable legacy. He has in- 
terred the leg most decorously within a coffin, 
under a weeping willow, and has honoured 
it with a monument and an epitaph. 

Waterloo is now nearly joined to Mont 
St. Jean, a long, straggling village, once al- 
most a mile from it, and lying on the edge 
of the field of battle. 

’ Here the road divides: the branch on the 
right leads to Nivelles; the other, continu- 
ing straight on, is the high road to Genappe 
and Namur. Travellers not strong a-foot 
ought not to leave their carriage at Waterloo, 
or even at Mont St. Jean, as it is still a 
mile short of the centre of the field, and this 
mile will considerably increase the long 
walk which they must, at any rate, take in 
Order to see the ground to advantage. It is 
tore pradent to drive on to La Belle Alli- 
@ice, und then to send the = -~ to 
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Mont St. Jean, where there is a decent inn, 
to await their return. If the traveller in- 
tend to on to Namur, and not to 
return to Brussels, the carriage must stop 
at La Belle Alliance, which is a sorry kind 


of public-house. j 
Leaving the village of Mont St. Jean the 
road an open country, uninclosed, 
and almost entirely without trees; it ascends 
a gentle rise, and the large farm- 
house with offices, called Ferme de Mont 
St. Jean, which, during the battle, was filled 
with wounded, and served as a sort of hos- 
ital. The Mound, surmounted by the 
Igic Lion, by far the most ous 
object in the field of Waterloo now appears 
in sight. It marks the spot which may be 
considered the centre of the conflict. 
On arriving at the end of this ascent, the 
traveller finds himself on the brow of a hill 
or ridge extending on the right and left of 
the road, with a gentle hollow or shallow 
valley before him, and another ascent and 
nearly corresponding ridge beyond it. 
Along the. ridge on which he stands, the 
British army was posted, while the position 
of the French was along the opposite heights. 
The road on which he is travelling, inter- 


sected the two armies, or, so to Yaar sepa- 
rated the left wing of the British and right 


wing of the French from the main bodies of 
their respective armies. 

To render the declivity more gradual, the 
road has been cut through the crest of the 
ridge several feet deep, 80 as to form a sort 
of hollow way. At this point, two monu- 
ments have heen erected close to the road- 
side; that on the right (4 in the plan,) to 
the memory of Colonel Gordon; that on the 
left, (5) in honour of the Hanoverian officers 
of the German Legion, who fell on the 
spot. 

P Near this the high road is traversed 

nearly at right angles by a narrow cross- 
road. During the first part of the action, 
the Duke of Wellington stood in the angle 
formed by the crossing of these two roads, 
and, on the right of the highway, beneath a 
solitary elm, thence called the Wellington 
Tree, (1 in the plan.) After being mutila- 
ted and stript by relic hunters, it was cut 
down and sold some time subsequently to 
the Battle, to an Englishman. 

About half way down in the hollow 
which separated the two armies, and in which 
the most bloody combats took place, is the 
Farm of la Hay Sainte (6) close to the road- 
side on the right. It was, at first, occupied 
by the soldiers of the German Legion, and 
gallantly defended till their ammunition was 
exhausted, when they were literally cut to 
pieces, and it was captured by the French, 
who could not, however, long keep posses- 
sion of it: a. terrific carnage took place in 
the house and building, and the building’ 
was riddled with shot. 
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Close to this house is shown the grave of 
Shaw, the heroic Life-guard » who 


on the spot where the Prince of Orange was 





killed nine Frenchmen with his own hand, in 
the battle. Not far off, on the annem 
side of the road, the bodies of 4, men, 
intermixed with those of many horses, were 
buried in one common grave. It was near 


this spot that the brave General Picton was 

killed, and Colonel Ponsonby wounded. 

One of the attacks against the English left 

was led by Ney in person. Four Scotch 

wee were engaged in this part of the 
ht: 


t 
With resolute te. and stemmed hry turned the 
And fitly here, as in that Grecian strait, 
The funeral stone might say—Go, traveller, tell 
Scotland, that io our duty niente. 


If we now proceed across the valley and 
2 oppose slope, we reach the farm of 
; Belle Alliance, a solitary white house 
on the left of the road (7). It was occupied 
the French, whose lines were drawn up 
close behind it; though towards the end of 
the engagement, Napoleon in person mar- 
shalled his imperial guard in front of it, for 
a final charge. Napoleon’s place of obser- 
vation during a great part of the battle was 
nearly on a line with La Belle Alliance, at 
some distance on the right of the road. In 
this heuse, now a poor inn, Wellington and 
Blucher met after the battle. The Prus- 
siuns have erected a cast-iron monument (9) 
ata short distance on the left, in memory 
of their fellow-countrymen who fell here. 

A little way beyond La Belle Alliance is 
the house of Coster (8), Napoleon’s guide, 
(since dend) ; and near this spot, a glimpse 
may be had of the farm of Hougoumont, 
about two miles off on the right. 

Gros Caillou (10), « farm house in which 
Napoleon slept, was burnt in consequence b 
the Prussians next day, to show their hatred 
of their enemy. 

The foregoing enumeration of the various 
localities of the field, has been made in the 
order in which a traveller would pass them 
in following the high road from Brussels. 
If he intend to turn aside, and examine the 
field more minutely, the following descrip- 
tion may assist him :— 

The Mound of the Belgic Lion (pis by far 
the best station for surveying the field. It 


is a vast tumulus, 200 feet high, beneath th 


which the bones oa Ag re lie 
heaped indiscriminately together. A flight 
of steps leads oP to the top. The lion va 
cast (by Mr. Cockerill of Liége) fromcannon 
taken in the battle, and is intended to stand 


The lion’s teeth and nails were mutilated 
by some of the French troops in their pas- 
sage to the siege of Antwerp. They would 
have vented their ill-humoor in further inja. 
ries, had not Marshall Gerard put a stop to 
™ sak pppoe of in Geld tt 

e@ present a ce of the field dif- 
fers Gieinaiehg tron what it was at the 
time of the battle, owing to the excavation 
made along the front of the British position 
to obtain earth for this artificial mound, 
The ridge of Mont St. Jean has been cons 
siderably reduced in height; and the spot 
where the Duke of Wellington stood is 
quite cut away; the ground near being 
lowered several feet by the removal of the 
earth. 

From the top of the Mound, it will be per- 
ceived, that the ground is a perfectly open 
and ‘undulating plane. The British force 
was di in two lines along one of these 
undulations: the foremost line occupied the 
brow of the eminence, and was partly pro- 
tected by a Aedge, running from Mont St 
Jean to Ohain, which gives the name to 
the farmof La Haye Sainte (6); the second 
stood a little way behind, on the reverse of 
the slope, so as to be partly sheltered from 
the enemy’s fire. The British were sepa. 
rated by the shallow valley above mentioned 
—varying from five hundred to eight hun- 
dred yards in breadth—from the French, 
who were posted on the opposite ridge. 
The situation of both armies was in many 
parts within point-blank range of their op- 
ponent’s artillery. 

The position of the British from right to 
left did not much exceed a mile and a half, 
—“ small theatre for such a tragedy ;’’ yet 
on this limited front did its commander place 
and manceuvre an army of 54,000 men, a 
remarkable instance of concentration of force. 
It was drawn up in a sort of curve, to suit 
the ground along the heights, and the right 
wing extended as far as Mirbe Braine. 
The right flank of the centre stood four 


Y hundred yards behind the house of Hougou- 


mont (3), which was very strongly occupied;. 
the left of the centre was posted at a consi- 
derable distance behind the farm house of La 
Haye Sainte (6), which stood nearly midway 
between the two armies, and was also occu- 
pied and fortified as well as its small size 
and the time would admit. The left wing 
Fg to the farm house culled Ter la 
aye. 

The distance between the two farms of 
Hougoumont and La Haye Suinte is one 
ousand three hundred yards. The French 
columns could not pass between them with. 
out being ex to a flank fire, nor did 
Napoleon thiok it prudent to leave two such 
posts in his rear in the possession of his 
enemy; and his first efforts, previous to ads 
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vancing against the English line, were to 
make himself master of them. 

The British army remained during the 
whole day firm in its position ; and, formed 
into squares, received on this ridge, in front, 
and on exch side of the ground now occu- 
pied by the Mound, the furious charges of 
the French cavalry. At the time of the 
appearance of .the Prussians, not a square 
ae beoa broken or shaken ; they had not 
swerved an inch backwards, but were rather 
in advance of their first position. 

Far on the left, in the direction of Wavre, 
are seen the woods through which the 
Prussians first advanced to the battle. 

The Chateau of Ho or Goumont 
(3), about three quarters of a mile from La 
Haye Sainte, is decidedly the most interest- 
ing spot in the field of Waterloo; not only 
for its importance in the history of the battle, 
bat because it still exhibits marks of the 
dreadful combat. It formed, in fact, the 
key of the British position, and the o 
sion of it would have enabled Nupoleon to 
turn the English flank. It waa on this ac- 
count that he directed his utmost efforts 
towards it. At least 12,000 men were 
brought, at different times, aguinst it, and 
the fierce attacks continued with hardly 
any intermission during the whole of the 
day. It was‘ an old-fashioned Flemish cha- 
teau, with walled gardens and farm offices 
attached to it. Had these buildings been 
formed for a fortress to resist the kind of 
assault which they endured, they could 
scarcely have ater advantages ; 
being surrounded on all sides by strong walls, 
which the English farther fortified by break- 
ing loop-holes in them, through which the 

ison, if it may be so called, directed the 
of their musketry. But, notwithstand- 
ing its strength, so furious were the attacks, 
and so disproportionably great the number 
of assailants, that it could not possibly have 
held out, but for the bravery of the troops 
by whom it was maintained. The orchard 
and_ garden were several times in the pos- 
session of the French, but they never suc- 
ceeded'in forcing the inclosures which sur- 
rounded the house. This little citadel, 
though set on fire by the howitzers, and 
almost gutted by the flames, was bravely 
and judiciously maintained to the very last 
by the Coldstream Guards. 
Toward the grove the wall with musket holes 
Is 3 our soldiers here their station held 
the foe, and many were the souls 
from their teuements 


the orchard retain the loop-holes formed by 
the English, who, by this means, converted 
them into a sort of Mery whilst on the 
outside they present a en surface crum- 
bling to the touch, from the effect of the 
French musketry so long and vainly directed 
against ges a bgt chapel is one 
a crucifix, saved, (as peasants say) 
miracle from the tied which, after des- 
troying all about it, stopped on reaching the 
foot of the cross. It is reported that the 
autographs of Byron and Southey are to be 
Saree among the names which cover the 
walls, 

Lord Byron mentions, in one of his let- 
ters, that he went on horseback alone over 
the field, comparing it with his recollections 
of similar scenes. ‘“ As a plain, Waterloo 
seems murked out for the scene of some 

t action, though this may be mere 
Imagination; I have viewed with attention 
those of Platea, Troy, Mantinea, Leuctra, 
Cheeronea, and Marathon; and the field 
around Mont St. Jean and Hougoumont 
appears to want little but a better cause, 
and that undefinable but impressive halo 
which the lapse of ages throws around a 
celebrated spot, to vie in interest with any 
or all of these, except, perhaps, the last 
mentioned.’’ 

Though it-is not intended to give a full 

and particular history of the fight, the fol- 

— additional facts will be not inap 
iately introduced here :—The force which 


ria 

Re leon brought into the field amounted, 
by his own confession, to nearly 75,000 men: 
54,000 men composed the whole of the 
Dukeof Wellington’s army actually engaged: 
of these only only 32,000 were British or of 
the German Legion. It has been often as- 
serted, and is still believed by many, that 


the Duke of Wellington was taken by sur- 
prise at Waterloo, and that he first 

the news of the advance of the French in a 
ptr ca bee 

e intelligence was tto t uke 

a Prussian officer, at hell past phage ts 
on the id5th; by two on that day orders 
were sent to all the divisions of the British 
army to break up their cantonments, and 
move on the left of Quatre Bras. A pro- 


better to let it proceed, and thus to 

inhabitants in ignorance of the na 
events: the Duke, therefore, desired his 
principal officers to be present, but to take 


lie, care to quit the ball-room as soon after 10 


” At the beginning of the battle, the house 
atood in the centre of a wood; but the trees 
Were so mutilated by cannon shot during the 


action, that few now remain. The old house, rode 


owever, still exhibits a shattered and 
patched-up appearance; and the walls of 


as possible; he himself staid till twelve, and 
set off for the army at six next morning. 
On the evening of the 17th, the Duke, hav- 
ing finished the disposition of his forces, 
across the country to Blucher, being 
unwilling to trust to any one the important 
point of concerting measures for the co-opes 
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ration of the Prussians. _Blucher then pro- 
inised to support him early on the morrow 
with two divisions of his army. The fact is 
important, and not generally known. The 
charger (Copenhagen) which carried the 
Duke on that eventful night, remained till 
its death, in 1836, a free pensioner in a pad- 
jock at Strathfieldsaye. Another common 
error respecting this battle is, that the Bri- 
tish were on the point of being defeated 
when the Prussians arrived ; this is suffici- 
ently refuted by the testimony of the Prus- 
— General Muffling, who expressly says 
at ‘the battle could have afforded no fa- 
vourable result to the enemy even if the 
Prussians had never come up.” The Prus- 
sian army was seryentee to join the British 
at two, but it was past four before a gun 
was fired by them. 
The tactics so well and successfully.em- 
ployed by the Duke of Wellington, are well 
and briefly described by the French General 
Vaudoncourt : — “ Le Duc de Wellington, 
ayant regu le derniére réponse de Blucher, 
n’avait d’autre emploi a faire de la stratégie, 
que celui de combattre & pied ferme jusqu’a 
Parrivée des Prussiens.’’ 
.. The fertility of the ground on which the 
battle wae fought is said to have increased 
enormously since it took place. No where 
are richer crops produced in the whole of 
Belgium, and the corn is said to wave thick- 
est, and to be of a darker colour, over those 
spots where the dead were interred, so that 
in spring it is possible to discover them by 
this mark alone ; 


revive 
With ‘fruits and fertile promise, and the 8 
forth her work of gladness to cou 
Kcless birds u the wing, _ 
she brought to those she tould 
not briug. Byron, 


‘ ‘The great concourse of strangers who re- 
pair year after year to visit the scene of this 
memorable battle, has had the effect of 
raising up in the neighbourhood a number 
of persons whose profession may be said to 
vary between that of extortioners, cheats and 
beggars. “The stranger is their game upon 
whom they prey. He is first set upon by a 
host of guides before he reaches the ground; 
bot they, though somewhat too violently 

ortunate in proffering their services, are 
at least useful. He has no sooner escaped 
from them ‘than he falls into the hands of 
the relic hunters, a numerous horde who in- 
fest the spot, persecuting and bothering 
him to buy buttons and bullets. The fur- 
rows of the plough during each succeeding 


spring turn up numberless melancholy me- 
morials of the fight—half-consumed rags, 
bullets corroded and shattered, fragments of 
accoutrements, bones and sculla; but when 
the real articles fail, the vendors are at no 
loss to invent others, so that there is little 
fear of the supply being exhausted. 


NOAH’S DOVE. 

“ And he say Fests ery days, and sent 
forth the dove, which returned not again unto him 
any more.”—Genesis, 8th c. 12th verse. 

Sue came no more,—for fresh and 
Spread the fair earth in beauty 
O'er the ret waters seen, 


She eneaeyed beng an. sneas win 
Hoe ark serene ft far away ; 
No more the olive leaf to bring, 
A.woody world, where birds tight s 
where i sing 
Their welcome to the day. 
Away—away—bright was the sky, 
aot cloudless ae hg Tine, 
eac! zeph '» 
uate wel ree 
Aud lovelier scenes beneath her lie 
painter drew. 


A covenaat of mercy,—! 
For ever to our view. 


For since that hour, the mye | bow, 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 


A RaBBIN once told me an ingenious inven- 
tion, which in the Talmud is attributed to 
Solomon. The power of the monarch had 
mes his wisdom to the remotest parts of 
the known world. ween Sheba, attracted 
by the splendour of his reputation, visited 
this poetical king in his own court: there, 
one’ day, to exercise the snagacity of the 
monarch, Sheba presented herself at the 
foot of the throne; in each hand she held 
a wreath ; the one was composed of natural, 
the other of artificial, flowers. Art, in the 
lubour of the mimic wreath, had exquisitely 
emulated the lively hues of nature ; a0 that, 
at the distance it was held by the queen, 


aaa a ee rl er ek 
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for the inspection of the king, it was deemed 
impossible for him to decide, as her question 
imported, which wreath was the ion 
of nature, and which the work of art. The 
sagacious Solomon seemed perplexed; yet 


to he vanquished, though in « trifle, bya 


woman, irritated his pride. The 
son of David, he who had written treatises 
on the vegetable productions, “ from the 
cedar to the »”? to acknowledge him- 
self outwitted by a woman with shreds of 
paper and glazed paintings! The honour 
of the monarch’s reputation for divine saga- 
city seemed diminished, and the whole Jew- 
ish court looked solemn and melancholy. At 
length, an expedient presented itself to the 
king ; and one, it must be confessed, worthy 

naturalist. t 


Observing a cluster of objects of Bardism} 
ing about a window, he com- and 


overing 

manded that it should be opened ; it was 
opened: the bees rushed into the court, 
and alighted immediately on one of the 
wreaths, while not a single one fixed on the 
other. The baffled Sheba had one more 
reason to be astonished at the wisdom of 
Solomon 


‘"Fhis would make a pretty poetical tale. 
Tt would yield an elegant description and a 
pleasing moral; that the bee only rests on 

Snte filo howetee mitebiy the 
painted flowers, : inimita! e 
colours may: be laid on. Applied to the 
ladies, this would give it pungency. In the 
Practical Education of the Edgeworths, 
the reader will find a very ingenious conver- 
sation founded upon this story. 

Wisbech. C———z. 
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CELTIC ORIGINS.—THE DRUIDS.° 


Taz Rev. E. Davies, says in his Celtic Re- 
searches, that “* Druidism, in its primitive 


and pure state, may be regarded as an edi- 
fice, raised upon the basis of the patriarchal 
religion, for the purpose of superseding the 
necessity of recourse to arms in the conten- 
tions of independent states.” This opinion, 
however erroneous it may appear, compared 
with the accounts of .Druidism in Roman 
writers, is still fully borne out, by the fact 
of its members being exempt from service 
in war, and also more particularly from their 
opinions, as far as they have been preserved 
in the Triads ; look for example at the fol- 
lowing Druidic, or Bardic, specimens; of 
which remains the Westminster Review has 
said, that they display a great knowledge of 
humafinature :-— 

“ There are three circles of existence : 
the circle of infinity, where there is nothing 
but God of living or dead, and none but God 
can traverse it; the circle of beginning, 


"© Bee also page 394 of the present volume. 


et 
g 


* 


liberty, in the state of humanity ; 
of love, which is felicity, in heaven.’? N 
there is no intention of comparing the 
tem of » indicated in those 
sentences, with Christianity ; but it 
evince i 


Ftd) 
beblsie 


‘tl g 


we 
ac 


fhe ont i ry 
0 opinion o 
wae Deuidiens® but 
when we consider, that ‘Yi 
been transmitted. to us by Christians ; 
ure of Christiani 
ite early 


arity of 


Fes. 
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Fy 
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complete and absolute contradi 
hearsay statements of classic writers ; 
in weighing in our minds the D 


ut 


in either opinion, we reeol- 
lect that ‘‘ Wisdom resteth in the. heart, of 


and “wicker images,”’ of . 
others ; 43 that pre, Sane can poly be 

ted. by its just followers. It.is not 
Ot enanaoreen the religi 
system of the ancient inhabitants of. this 
island: the Druid held. up the sun to the 
poaple on the vivibie, pransnas ot Oo Dawes 
perhap 


evidence of that power which had been so 
weadactaby sed beneficently used for 
m their sight, age 


on, he was 


* 4. It should be observed that, after the introduction 
of Christianity, consequent 


overthrow of Druid- 
Bardism beeame substituted in its 
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by names of his various attributes: 
(one 


Sapreme). 
proves Ath Israelites. = ; 
conquests, but principally in |, some o 
these attribates became personified in sta- 
tues, in imitation of the idolatry of the con- 
3 and as the practice of Druidical 
worship was abolished, some of its frag. 
menta, such as the imitations of Roman 
Worship, became mingled with the governing 
feligion: in glotious confusion. Cesar, and 
others, o> ge the Celts worshipped Tw- 
tates, which name has been manufactured 


covers its’ 
Pather) ; Thin is also the origin 
Pater, or Pluto; it is also said that 
pollo, or the San, was worshi under 
fo Nera doe Bei; Mars, under the name of 


aan FEle 
Ef 
; 


HEB i : 


shown in another place ; the 


a= 


mistake for lau, signifyin 
the blance be 
the 
Ceres, Proserp 
9 ine, jus, and 
: this assertion could only have been 
made by those who were bent on discover- 
that which did not exist. No, the Duw 
of the inhabitants of the forests 
of Britain and » held no ionship 
with Mercury, the guide of men in their 
journey, or any other scoundrel deity of 
reece or Rome, ious to the conquest 
of those countries by the Romans ; and ey 
finding the conquest of such nations a diffi- 
* cult matter, created a reason for the diffi- 
culty Seer met in conquering them, in their 
thelr disregard of desth ; and not only that 
t t) ; not t, 
but rushing 
_ “ Undaunted on the pointed steel.” 


Siow Grya. 
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FEMALE HEAD-DREGS IN ENGLAND. * 


e costumes of our ancestors, we propose 
to select a few specimens, with their accom- 
panying explanatory details. 

Mr. Repton commences by observing that 
“ the represented in the drawings are 
taken from old tupestriex, brass-plates, early 
prints, &c. They are only to be considered 
as slight sketches.to give a general idea of 
the form and character of the dresses ; but 
of those which are copied from well-known 
pre the faces are omitted, as it would 

ve been difficult to procure correct like- 
mesees.”* 


The first illustrated is the “ horned head- 
dress,”” which prevailed during the 14th and 
15th centuries. It was highly reprobated 
John de Menn, who condemns its exces- 
sive width, and speaka of the quantity of 
fine linen which used to decorate them with 
much disapprobation. A holy bishop also 
preached againet the high horns of the ladies 
of the day, by comparing them to horned 
snails, to harts, and to unicorns; but, in 
spite of all the.remonstrances from the ve 
pit, the fashion. maintained its ground for 
re two centuries. Indeed, it. may be 
found as late as the reign of Elizabeth, but 
then covered in the. middle by a kind of 
cloth or drapery. 

The high steeple head-dress, (though 
sometimes used by the English ladies,) is 
chiefly represented in French MSS., whence 
we may be inclined to believe this fashion to 
have been mostly adopted by that nation, 


ceutury: from the Eugrav- 
's Chronicle.) 
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rather than by the ladies of our own country. 
It-is curious to observe, that lofty head- 
dresses prevail in N at this present 
day, but with some small tion from those 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, as. may be 


seen by a comparison of the subjoined spe- 


France Painted to the Life, 1656, (written 
by Dr. Heylen, who visited that country in 
1625,) mentions the dames of Paris ; “their 
habit in which they differ from the rest of 
France is the attire of their heads, which 
hangeth down their backs in fashion of a 
veil, In Rouen, and the ter cities, it 
is made of linen, pure and decent, but here 
and in the’ » it cannot possibly be 
anything than-an uld dishclout turned out of 
service, or the corner of a table-cloth re- 
served from washing.” ne 

[We shall return to these entertaining 
illustrations.in our next volume. ] 


' Che Paturalist. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Tus of the atmospliere bodies 
is atthe rate of 8:22 nd weigh upon 
every square foot, or upwa 5 pounds . 
W inch. The 

pg eg BE 
derive from so enormous.a ure? It is 
by this pressure that the force of the circu. 
lating juices, or the elastic force of the air 
contained in the blood of animals, or in the 
sap of plapts, is preveuted ‘from too much 
distending their arterial vessels. Winds 
may be said to be caused from an imperfect 
equilibrium of the atmosphere, which equili- 
brium is from the tendency to. maintain an 


equal pressure. 

A column of air, whose base is a square 
inch, and the height that of the whole atmo- 
here, weighs 15 pounds; and the wei 


air is tot 


capable of expansion, it renders this caleula- 
tion extremely erroneous, and therefore, philo- 


that 
of 45 miles, the atmosphere 
refraction; and consequently; 


lation of the real height of the aa 
Miss Vidgen’s Discourses. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


A CONTEMPORARY writer observes; — Al- 
though I would advise the atudent, when 
circumstances would permit of it, toexamine 
into the truth of every statement before he 
accepts it as a truth, yet I would not that he 
were too incredulous when the means of 
ptoof are beyond his reach. Any evil-dig- 
posed person can make the faleest statements 
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of events very unlikely, if not:impossible to 
occur. Though many fabricators have been 
prsiped for their interesting statements, so 
jong as they were unknown to. be false, yet 
they have been quickly exposed and censured 
so soon as the p of science had re- 
vealed their impositions. Such fabrications 
escape detection for a time, from no other 
cause, frequently, than that their authors had 
fee Seo vere air of truth. a 
that natural history brings us acquaint 

with very wonderful and cndiées farts, im- 
plants the idea in the majority of people that 
there is nothing new under the sun, that 
wonders never cease. It is this idea, and 
the want of a habit of observation and re- 
flection which induces many to credit state- 
ments, which they would otherwise find to 
be untrue. It isin the unceasing wonders of 
nature, that many unprincipled travellers have 
found scope for indulging in fabricating or 

tating. Such a traveller, for instance, 
having just completed his journey through 
some country, w distance or whose insa- 
lubrity deters or prevents others from visiting 
it, us with impunity that he saw such a 
bird, or fish, &c., and that its habits are so 
and so. Should he, however, mention the 
specific name of the animal, and this should 
happen to be one which had hitherto been 
believed to inhabit a Mie Be npn climate to 
that of which he speaks, his credulous hearers, 
if imterested in such matters, receive the 
staterhent with and surprise, without 
doubting for one moment its truth, especially 
if the narrator can convince them that he 
knows the species when he sees it. But the 
student may fortify himself against rom | 
thus igposed on, if he will acquaint himse 
with the harmony and connexion which exists 
between the various objects and phenomena 
of nature, their particular and relative distri- 
butions, and their general habits and proper- 
ties. It is needless for me to instance cases 
which might occur, wherein the knowledge 
and acuteness of an individual acquainted 
with some facts in natural history would 
enable him at once sed prrapit: a fabrication 
or an exaggeration; thus save him from 
tidicule, if not worse, should he go and repeat 
it as a fact to those better informed in the 
works and doings of nature.— Miss Vidgen’s 
‘Discourses. 





Retrospective Gleanings, 


‘Use OF GLASS IN THE TIME OF QUEEN 
‘ BLIZABETH AND JAMES I. 


“Ir is a world to see in these our days, 
wherein gold and silver most aboundeth, how 
‘that our gentilitie, as lothing those mettals 
(because of the plenty) do now rather choose 
Venice glass. The poorest also will have 
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glass if but 
= a ey ig for 
themselves with such as 


that our in (beside 
on ae fics sian Sora Gas 
have the charge of them) are worst of all 
bestowed in mine opinion, because their 
peeces do turn unto no profit. If the philo- 
sopher’s stone were once found, and one part 
hereof mixed with forty of molten glass, it 
would induce such a icall toughn 

thereunto, that a fail should nothing hurt in 
such manner: yet it might peradventure 
bunch or batter it; nevertheless that incon- 
venience were quickelie to be redressed 


—Holinshed, Description . 
During the reign of the po James, 
the use of glass vessels became still more 
extensive ; But the art of making them still 
temaifed matter of wonderment to English- 
men. In a letter written to his brother from 
—- and dated June, 1621, James Howell 
sal ' 
“The art of ee is very 
highly valued, for whosoever be of that 
fession are ‘gentlemen ‘peo facto; and it is 
not without reason, it being a rare kind of 
knowledge and chymistry to transmute dust 
and sand (for they are the only main ingre- 
dients) to such a diaphanous id dain 
body as you see a crystal glass is, which hat 
this property. above gold, or silver, or any 
other mineral, to admit no poison ;* as also, 
that it never wastes or loses a whit of its 
first weight, tho’ you use it never so long. 
When I saw so many sorts of curious glasses 
made here, I thought upon the compliment 
which a gentleman put upon a lady in En- 
gland, who, having five or six comely daugh- 
ters, said, He never saw in his life sucha 
dainty cupboard of crystal glasses. The 
compliment proceeds, it seems, from a saying 
they have here, “ That the first handsome 
woman that ever was made, was made of 
Venice giass;” which implies beauty, but 
brittleness withal, (and Venice is not unfur- 
nished with some of that mould, for no place 
abounds more with lasses and glasses.) * ° 
But when I pry’d into the materials, and ob- 
serv'’d the furnaces and calcinations, the tran- 
substantiations, the liquefactions that are 
incident to this-art, my thoughts were rais’d 
to a higher spéculation; that if this small 
fi te hath virtue to convert such 3 
small lump Se go and sand into -~ 
@ precious as crystal, surel 
grand universal fire which shall ha fe at 
day of judgment, may, by its violent ar- 


® A superstitious notion thata 
ve ga tll carne ta geek 
into it, This was a 


way of 


were put 
ing up their yuice-when polsuniag was common. 
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dour, vitrify and tuen to one.lump of crystal 
the whole body of the earth; nor am I. the 
first that fell upon this conceit.” 

In another letter, addressed to “ Dr. Fr. 
Mansell, at All Souls. in Oxford,” Howell 
again alludes to the glass trade at Venice, 
into which it appears one of King James's 
courtiers had entered as a speculator. 

‘ Your honourable uncle Sir Robert Man- 
sell, who is now in the Mediterranean, hath 
been very notable to me, ~- I __ ever 
acknowledge a of m ucation 
from him. He hath areleed ni sums of 
money in the glass-business, a business in- 
deed more proper for a merchant than a cour- 
tier. I heard-the king should say, That he 
wonder’d Robin Mansel, being a seaman, 
whereby he hath got so much honour, should 
fall from water to tamper with fire, which are 


Mildenheim 
two contrary elements. My father fears that Jewels, &c. 


this glass employment will be too brittle a 
foundation for me to build a fortune upon.” 
—Epistole Ho-Eliane. ‘ 

Queen of the Adriatic, that now pur- 
chases glass from Germany, Bohemia, and 
England, supplied all Europe with the supe- 
rior kinds of that commodity in the 15th and 
36th centuries.-- Book of Table Taik. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 
[Tux following is a pleasant piece of lite- 


eet bs TLssesatea in’ Archdeacon Coxe’s 
Note (p. 246) received his deanery, which he 
ever held as a most incompetent reward for 
his services to the anti-Marlborough and 
Tory party, in the course of 1713; but he 
had given his great offence to the duchess 
nearly three before, or immediat 
after his venal quarrel with the Whigs for 
their not giving him church promotidén so 
rapidly as he wished. In the Examiner, of 
November 23, 3710, he published a paper 
reflecting most severely on the Duke of Marl- 
ener insatiable avarice, and enormous 
peculations. The duke, he said, had had 
540,000/. of the public money for doing work 
for which a warrior of ancient Rome (an odd 

parallel!) would have received only 
9941. 11s. 10d.! and at the end of his paper 
there was an inuendo that the duchess, in 
the execution of her office as mistress of the 
tobes during eight years, had purloined no 
Tess than 22,000/. a year. 

After such an attack it will not excite sur- 
prise that the irate and implacable Sarah 
should call Dean Swift a scurvy scoundrel 
whose proper promotion would be the gallows. 

It may amuse some of our readers to see 
how Swift ‘made out his curious account. 
Here is the account itself, as copied from the 
Examiner in a volume in reply to Sarah’s, 
entitled “ The other side of the Question,” 
and published in the same year. 


& 


A Bill of Roman Gratitude, 
Imprim. 
~ gem maa and éarthen pots to burn 

in ee ate Lie 

A Bull for Sacrifice - «~ 
An Embroidered Garment 
ACrownofLaurel - - 
A Statue - : : e 


~ 


co 
SSoSa 


eo ofr e9@oeecseso £ 


ATrophy - - + « 
1.000 Copper Medals, value one halfpenny 
eac! . ? » * pe i 
ATriumphal Arch - - - = 500 
A Triumphal Car, valued as a modern 


cowh - + += 2 « 
Casual Charges at the Triumph 


eco c® comoco *% 


A Billof British Ingratitude. 


Pall Mall Grant, the Wr. Ranger. 
ship, &e. ee, 000 
Ruployments - © «© © 100,000 


£540,000 0 0 
' The anonymous author of “ The other side 
of the Question,” does not name Swift, but 
says this account was drawn up many 
cies oie the 
borough family, “ by one greatest 
elts tat Cras did Keates’ woman Chena 
—Book of Table Talk. 


Che Public Zournals, 
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PLEASANTRIES. é a 
(From The World we: live in; in Blackwood's 
Magazine.) 


TALLeyYRanp is the only man alive who has 


ely the art of doing witty things. On the death 


of Charles the Tenth, he drove 
Paris for a couple of days wearing a white 
hat. He carried a crape in his pocket. 
When he passed through the Fauxbourg of 
the Carlists, the crape was instantly twisted 
round his hat; when he came into the quar- 
ter of the Tuileries, the crape was instantly 
slipt off and put into his et again. 
ydney Smith, preaching a arte tee 

frequen y see as the assertion, that, of all 
nations, Englishmen were most distinguished 
for generosity and the love of their species. 
The collection happened to be inferior to his 
expectations, and he said, that he had evi- 
dently made a great mistake, and that his 
expression should have been, that they were 
distinguished for the love of their specie. 

Dr. Parr lived in a perpetual struggle for 
celebrity. Whatever any man did, wrote, 
or talked, in the way of renown, Parr in- 
pote Sager off in the same course, and 
clumsily figured for fame. Junius and 
Johnson were two thorns in his side. He 
was for ever distanced by both, yet for ever 
struggling himself out of breath to make up 
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the distance. To effuce the fame of Junius 
he tried political writing. He hud the bit- 
terness and the pomp, but as he had neither 
the wit nor the vigour of his original he was 
flung back into the herd of imitators. John- 
son’s conversational powers next stung his 
ambition, but then he could get no farther 
than the try, and his only reward was 
the appropriate title, by Porson, of the 
« Brummagem Doclor.’’ His next desire 
was: professional. distinction. A prodigious 
Whig, and of course a scorner of political 
trickery, yet he secretly longed to be a 
bishop ; and in consequence of the longing, 
exhibited such a sudden admiration for Mr. 
Pitt, that when the Whigs came in at last, 
they left him where they found him. Still, 
to the Jast, the. Episcopal dream had. not 
quite vanished from his pillow. He actually 
compiled a series of rules which he deter- 
poet make the law of his bishopric, when 
he should get it. He put on the Episcopal 
wig and apron, and indulged himself in the 
thoaght at he had thus, at least, made a 
step in’ Episcopacy. But it was not to be; 
—his obscurity was fixed. He smoked life 
away, amused his old age with the notion 
that when Ae died, the light of the empire 
would be enuffed out; and finally depurted 
without the right to have the mitre on the 


plating of his coffin. : 
_great_many of the best things said. by 


A 
the celebrated Burke were uttered in the 
course of those debates, when the foolish 
fashion of the time emptied the benches at 


his rising. His being an Irishman, his 
being of the middie order, and. his being to- 
tally above the calibre of the fushionuble tri- 
flers who would. listen to. nothing but an 
epigram, could understand nothing but a 
entendre, often left him nearly alone 
with the few necessary attendants of Minis- 
ters on the Treasury bench. On one of these 
nights he animadverted, in strong terms, on 
some acts of the Cabinet. George Onslow, 
who probably thought that he had now some 
chence of ..distinction by grappling with 
Burke, and showing, if not. his wisdom, at 
least his zeul, started up and said, huughtily, 
that he must call the honourable member to 
a sense of his duty, and that no man should 
be..suffered in, his presence to insult the 
Sovereign. Burke listened, and when On- 
slow had disburthened himself of his loyalty, 
gravely addressed the Speaker. ‘Sir, the 
onourable member has. exhibited much 
ardour but little discrimination. He should 
know that, however I may reverence the 
King, I em not at all bound, nor at all inclined 
to extend that reverence to his Ministers. 
1. may hononr his Majesty, but, sir, I can 
see no possible reuson for honouring,’ and 
he genet round the. Treasury bench, 
$@his-Mujesty’s man-servant and maid-ser- 
vant, his ox and his ass/’”’ 
Personal identity is a grave subject in the 
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hands of Locke. But it has made some 
amusement in its time. A fellow some time 
since exhibited a scull at a fair near London 
as the scull of Oliver Cromwell. A gentle- 
man observed thut it was too small for Crom- 
well, who had a large head, and died almost 
an old man. ‘1 know all that,” said the 
exhibitor, undisturbed, * but you see, sir, 
thia was his scull when he was a boy.” 

A scarcely less curious instance happened 
at one of our museums. A lady, a blue of 
course, asked the cicerone whether “ he 
had not got a scull of Cromwell ?”’ He an- 
swered in the negative. ‘* Very extraordi- 
nary,” said the lady, “ I thought you had 
every thing, and they have one of his 
at Oxford.” 

Theodore Hook’s code of card-tuble sig- 
nals, in his remarkably pleasant novel of 
Gilbert Gurney, is clever, and might be very 
effectually reduced to practice. ‘‘ Never,’? 
evs » let man‘and wife play — at 
whist. . There are always {emily telegraphs, 
and if they fancy their looks are watched, 
they can always communicate by words. I 
found out that I never could win of Smig- 
smag and his wife. { mentioned this one 
day, and was answered, ‘ No, you never can 
win of them.’—‘ Why ?’. said I.—‘ Because,’ 
suid my friend, ‘ they have established a 
code.’ Dear me,’ said I, ‘signals by 
looks ??—* No,’ said he, ‘ by words. If 
Mrs. Smigsmag is to lead, Smigsmag says, 
Dear, begin; Dear begins with D, eo does 
diamond, and ont comes one from the lady. 
If he has to lead, and she says, S., my love, 
she wents a spade. Smigsmeg and spade 
begin with the same letter, and sure enough 
down comes arpade. Harriet, me fare, how 
long you are sorting your curds—Mrs. Smig- 
smag stumps down a heart; and a gentle, 
come, my love, on either side, produces a 
club,’ ’* 

Some of the Americanisms are amusing 
from their quaintness. A fellow coming 
from the top of the hanies to New 
York, in winter, was asked whether it was 
as. cold there as in the city. He had proba- 
bly been at some march of intellect school, 
for he glanced at a thermometer. ‘ Horri- 
bly cold,’’ said he, ‘ for they have no ther- 
mometers there, and, of course, it gets just 
as cold ane it pleases.’’ 

The commercial difficulties of America, 
are 80 frequent, that the only thing wonder- 
ful in them is, how commerce contrives to 
work its way through them all. A New 
York paper observes on this, “ There is 
more elasticity in the New York merchants 
than in uny other body with which we are 
acquainted. Nothing else will stand a pres- 
sure so long without breaking. If Jackson 
should ruin them for every thing besides, 
they will do for coach-springs.” é 

man of remarkable epicurism was di- 
ning at the Albion, where the banquets are 
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the most récherchés of any in London, vet 
haps the Clarendon alone excepted. The 
conversation turned on the difficulty of re- 
sisting favourite dishes. To the general 
pag “ed the epicure asserted that there was 
no difficulty at all in the matter; that toa 
man of true taste simplicity was every thing, 
and to a man of sound appetite all dishes 
were equal. A ham exquisitely stewed, his 
favourite dish, placed near him. ‘ Now,” 
said one of the party, ‘ before I send you a 
slice of the very finest ham I have ever tasted 
what would you say to it if you were a 
Jew ?” He answered bowing low to the 
dish, ‘“ Why J should say, like King Agrippa, 
almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.”? 

It has been suid of the late celebrated 
Rothschild, that though no man was less la- 
vish of his money, no one was more ready 
to detect a love for it in others. Ata City 
feast, a gentleman observed, that for his 

rt, though he thought venison good, he 

ved mutton better. ‘I knowsh why,” 
said Rothschild to his neighbour, “ it is 
becaush he does not like to pay the prishe— 
pis becaush mutton’s sheep, and venshon’s 





Potes of a Reader. 


AMERICAN ODDITIES. 

From Miss Martineaw’s Society in America. 
Tnuey have stories of American travellers 
which exceed all I ever heard of them any 
where else: such as that an American gen- 
tleman, returned from Europe, was asked 
how he liked Rome: to which he replied 
that Rome was a fine city; but that he must 
acknowledge he thought the public build- 
ings were very much out of repair. Again, 
it is told aguinst.a lady that she made some 
undeniably true remarks on a sermon she 
heard, A preacher, discoursing on the 
blindness of men to the future, remarked, 
“ how few men in building # house, consider 
that a coffin is to go down the stairs!” The 
lndy observed with much emphasis, on com- 
ing out, that ministers had got into the 
strangest way of choosing subjects for the 
pulpit! It was true that wide stair-cases 
are a great convenience; but she did think 
Christian ministers might find better subjects 
to pnp upon than narrow stair-cases. 
And so forth. An eminent Senator told me 
that he was too often on the one horn or 
the other of a dilemma: sometimes a gen- 
tlemun getting up in the Senate, and talking 
as if he would never sit down: and some- 
times a gentleman sitting down in his study, 

and talking as if he would never get up. 
Yet there is an epigrammatic turn in the 


~ tulle of those who have never heard of “ the 


art of conversation” which is supons d to 


be: studied by, the tnglish.. A. reverend 
divine,—no other heyy on bg x a 
one day paying toll, when he perceived a 
notice of i, rum, tobucco, é&c., on a 

which bore a strong resemblance to a grave- 
stone. ‘I um glad to see,’’ said the Dr. 
to the girl who received the toll, “ that 
you have been burying those things.”— 
*¢ And if we had,’’ said the girl, “ I don’t 
doubt you would have gone chief mourner.’’ 

Some young men, travelling on horseback 
among the White Mountains, became inor- 
dinately thirsty, and stopped for milk at a 
house by the road-side. They emptied 
every busin that was offered, and still wanted 
more. The woman of the house at length 
brought an enormous bow! of milk, and set 
it down on the table, saying, “‘ One would 
think, gentlemen, you had never been 
weaned.” 

Of the same kind was the reply made by 
: era of Virginia to a silly question 

y a lady. 

«e Who made the Natural Bridge ?”— 
“ God knows, madam.”? 

There cannot be a stronger contrast than 
between the fun and simplicity of the usual 
ps rosa talk of jr Se as ae and the 
solemn pedantry of which the extremest ex- 
amples to be found there; exciting as 
much ridicule at home as they possibly can 
elsewhere. I was solemnly assured by a 
gentleman that I was quite wrong on some 

int, because I differed from him, E 

ly laughed: when he went on, with the 
utmost gravity, to inform us that there had 
been a time when he believed, like other 
people, that he might be mistaken; but 
that experience hud convinced him that he 
never was; and he had in consequence cast 
behind him the fear of error. 1 told him 
was afraid the place he lived in must be tere 
ribly dull,—having an oracle in it to settle 
every thing. He replied that the worst of 
it was, other people were not so convinced 
of his being always in the right as he was 
himself. ere was no joke here. He is 
a literal and serious-minded man. Another 
gentleman solemnly remarked upon the wea- 
ther of lute having been “ uncommonly 
muciluginous.’? Another pointed out to 
me a gentleman’on board a steam-boat, as 
“a blue stocking of the first class.” A 
lady asked. me many questions about my 
emotions at Niagara, to which I gave only 
one answer of which. she could make any- 
thing. ‘ Did you not,” was her last in- 
quiry, “long to throw yourself down, and 
mingle with your mother earth ?”’— No,” 
—Another asked me whether I did not 
think the sea might inspire vast and singu- 
lar Ig agente an instructress of 
youth, in examining my ear-trumpet, 
wanted to know whether Ms made 
any difference in its efficiency. my an- 
awering, ‘* None at all,”—‘ O, certainly 
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fot,’”” said she, very deliberately; * for, 
sound being a material substance, can only 
be overcome by a superior force.’? The 
mistakes of unconscious ignorance should be 
passed over with a silent smile : but affecta- 
tion should be ‘exposed, as a service to a 
young society- 

I rarely, if ever, met with instances of this 
pedantry among the yeomanry or mechanic 
classes; or among the young. The most 
numerous and the worst pedunts were mid- 
dle-aged ladies. One instance struck me as 
being unlike anything that could happen in 
England. A literary and very meritorious 
village mantua-maker declared that it was 
very hard if her gowns did not fit the ladies 
of the neighbourhood. She had got the ex- 
act proportions of the Venus de Medici, to 
take them by: and what more could she 
do? Again. A sempstress was apxious 
that her employer should request me to 
write something about Mount Auburn, (the 
beautiful cemetery near Boston.) Upon 
her being questioned as to what kind of 
composition she had in her fancy, she said 
she would have Mount Auburn considered 
under three points of view :—as it was on 
the day of creation,—as it is now,—as it 
will be on the day of resurrection. I liked 
the idea so well that I got her to write it 
for me, instead of my doing it for her. 

As for the peculiarities of ‘language, of 
which.#xo much has been made,—I am a bad 
judge : but the fact is, I should have passed 
through the country almost without observ- 
ing any, if my attention had not been pre- 
viously directed to them. Next to the well- 
known use of the word “ sick,’ instead of 
« jl,” (in which they are undoubtedly 
right) none struck me so much as the few 
following. ‘They used the word ‘ hand- 
gome’”’ much more extensively than we do: 
saying, that Webster made a handsome 
piss in the Senate: that a lady talks 
handsomely, (eloquently :) that a book sells 
handsomely. A gentleman asked me on 
the Catskill Mountain, whether I thought 
the sun handsomer there than at New York. 
When they speak of a fine woman, they 
refer to mental or moral, not at all to phy- 
sical superiority. The effect was strange, 
after being told, here and there, that I was 
about to see a very fine woman, to meet in 
such cases almost the only plain women I 
saw in the country. Another curious cir- 
cumatance is, that this is almost the only 
connexion in which the word woman is 
used. _ This noble word, spirit-stirring as it 

asses over English ears, is in America 
nished, and “ ladies”’ and ‘ females’? sub- 
stituted ; the one, to English taste, mawk- 
ish and vulgar ; the other, indistinctive and 
ross. SO much for difference of taste. 
e effect is odd. After leaving the men’s 
wards of the prison at Nashville, Tennessee, 
I asked the warden whether he would ‘not 


let me see the women. “ We have no 
ladies here at. present, madam. We have 
never had but two ladies, who were con- 
victed for stealing a steak ; but, as it a 
sete that they were deserted by their 

usbunds, and in want, they were pardoned.” 
A lecturer, discoursing on the characteris- 
tics of women, ia said to have expressed 
himself thus : “ Who were last ut the cross? 
Ladies. Who were first at the sepulchre ? 
Ladies.” 

A few other ludicrous expressions took 
me by surprise occasionally. A gentleman 
in the west, who had been discussing mo- 
narchy and republicanism in a somewhat 
original way, asked me if I would “ swap” 
my king for his. We were often told that 
it was “a dreadful fine day ;” and a girl at 
a hotel pronounced my trumpet to be “ ter- 
rible handy.”* In the back of Virginia 
these superlative expressions are the most 
rife. A man who was extremely ill, in 

onizing pain, sent for a friend to come to 
him. Before the friend arrived, the pain 
was relieved, but the patient felt much re- 
duced by it. “ How do you find yourself?” 
inquired the friend. ‘ I’m powerful weak ; 
but cruel easy.’” 

The Kentucky bragging is well known. 
It is so ingenious as to be very amusing 
sometimes : but too absurd in the mouth of 
a dull person. One such was not satisfied 
with pointing out to me how fine the woods 
were, but informed me that the intimate 
texture of the individual leaves was finer 
and richer in Kentucky than anywhere else. 
I much prefer the off-hand air with which 
a dashing Kentuckian intimates to you the 
richness of the soil; saying, * if you plant 
a nail at night, *twill come up a spike next 
morning.” 


A VISIT TO THE MOSQUE OF: 8ST. SOPHIA, 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


{In Miss Pardoe’s ug the Sultan, just 
published, we find the following startling 
episode, descriptive of the first impressions 
of this celebrated “* wonder of the world.’’] 

As the evening closed in, I remarked that 
-—— Bey, the eldest son of the house, was 
carrying on a very energetic sutto voce con- 
versation with his venerable father; and I 
was not a little astonished when he ulti- 
mately informed me, in his imperfect French 
that there was one method of visiting the 
mosques, if I had nerve to attempt it, 
which would probably prove successful ; 
and that, in the event of my resolving to 
ran the risk, he was himself so convinced of 
its practicability, that he would accompany 
me, with the consent of the father, attended 

© This reminds me‘of a singular instance of con- 


fusion of ideas. The landlady. of a hote) declared my: 
trampet to be the best invention she “4 


had ever seen. . 
better than spectacles, Query, better for what ? 
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‘the old Kitira, or House-steward; upon 
‘understanding (and on this the grey- 
headed Effendi had: resolutely insisted) that 
in the event of detection it was to be sauve 
re peut; an arrangement that would enable 
fis von at once to elude pursuit, if he exer- 
cised the least ingenuity or caution. 
What European traveller, possessed of 
the least spirit of adventure, would refuse to 
encounter danger in order to stand beneath 
the dome of St. Sophia? And, above all, 
what wandering Giaour could resist the 
& tation of entering a mosque during 
igh Prayer ? 
ese were the questions that I asked 
myself as the young Bey vowed himself so 
gallantly to the venture (to him, in any case, 
not without its dangers) in order to avert 
me the disappointment which I 
dreaded. 
I at once understood that the attempt 
must be made in a Turkish dress ; ‘but this 
fact was of trifling importance, as no cos- 


tume in the world lends itself more readily beg: 


or more conveniently to the purposes of 
disguise. After having deliberately ee 
the chances for and against detection, I re- 
solved to run the risk; and accordingly I 
stained my eyebrows with some of the dye 
common in the harem; concealed my female 
attire beneath a magnificent pelisse, lined 
‘with sables, which fastened from my chin to 
my feet; pulled a féz low upon my brow; 

by a servant with a lantern, 
the Bey, and followed by the 


and, 
attended by 
Kiara and a piocheaten, at half-past ten 


’ @’clock I sallied forth on my adventurous 
errand. 

We had not mentioned to either -the 
wife or the mother of the Bey whither we 
were bound, being — of pe them 
unnecessarily; and they consequently re- 
mained perfectly satisfied with the assurance 
of the old gentleman, that I was anxious to 
eee the Bosphorus by moonlight, though a 
darker night never spread its mantle over 
the earth. 

I am _ extremely doubtful whether, on a 
less exciting occasion, I could have kept 
time with the rapid pace ef my companion 
over the vile pavement of Constantinople ; 
as it was, however, J dared not give way, 
lest any one among the individuals who fol- 
lowed us, and who were perhaps bound on 
the same errand, should penetrate my dis- 


‘* If we escape from St. Sophia unsus- 
pected,” said my chivalrous friend, “‘ we 
will then make another bold attempt; we 
will -visit the —_. of Sultan Achmet ; 
and as this is a high festival, if you risk the 
adventure, you will have done what no Infi- 
del has ever yet dared to do; but I fore- 
warn you that, should you be discovered, 
and fail to make your escape on the instant, 
you will be torn to pieces. 


re ‘asvertion somewhat me, 
and for an instant my woman-spirit quailed; 
I contented myself, ueeenee. with brie 
lying: ‘“ When we leave St. Sophia, we 
will talk of this,” and continued to walk be- 
side him in silence. At length we entered 
the spacious court of the mosque, and as 
the servants stooped to withdraw my shoes, 
the Bey murmured in my ear: “ Be firm, 
or you are lost !”’—and making a strong 
effort to subdue the feeling of mingled awe 
and fear which was rapidly stealing over me, 
I pulled the féz deeper upon my 
and obeyed. 
_ On passin 
in a cov 


ts. In 
pillars 


receive the paras of the charitable; while 
servants — to and fro, or squatted in 
groups upon the matting awaiting the egress 
of their employers. _ 

As! looked around me our own attendant 
moved forward, and raising the curtain which 
veiled a double door of bronze, situated at 
midlength of the peristyle, I involantarily 
shrank back before the blaze of light that 


upon me, 

Far as the eye could reach upwards, cir- 
cles of coloured fire, appearing as if sus- 
pended in mid-air, designed the form of the 
stupendous dome; while beneath, devices 
of every shape and colour were formed by 
myriads of lamps of various hues; the Im- 
perial closet, situated opposite to the pul 
was one blaze of refulgence, and ‘its gi 
lattices flashed back the brilliancy, till it 
looked like a gigantic meteor ! 

As I stood a few paces within the door- 
way, I could not distinguish the limita of 
the edifice—I looked forward, upward,—to 
the right hand, and to the left—but I could 
only take in a given space, covered with 
human beings, kneeling in regular lines, and 
at a certain signal bowing their turbaned 
heads to the earth, as if one soul and one 
impulse animated the whole congregation ; 
while the shrill chanting of the choir pealed 
through the vast pile, and died away in 
lengthened cadences among the tall, dark 
pillers which support it. 2 

And this was St. Sophia! To me it 
seemed like a creation of enchantment—the 
light—the ringing voices—the mysterious 
extent, which ed the earnestness of my 
gaze—the ten thousand turbaned Moslems, 
all kneeling with their faces turned towaids 
Mecca, and at intetvals laying their fore- 
heads to the earth—the bright and various 





